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BOSTUN COMMON. 

The Boston Common 1s one of the largest 
and most beautiful public squares in Ame- 
tica. It contains, exclusive of the public 
garden, about forty-five acres, and is sur- 
rounded by an elegant iron fence, erected 
at an expense of one hundred thousand 
dollars. Within the fence are more than 
eight hundred trees. The one most cun- 
spicuous in the engraving, is an elm, about 
seven feet in diameter. Near the west 
side of the common is a beautiful pond, in 
the centre of which a jet of water rises to 
the height of eighty feet. In the distance 
on the left, is the State House, and on the 
right is Park Street Church. 

[See Editorial head, last page, for further des- 
cription.] 
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JULIA CURTIS, 


OR DECEIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
. (Concluded.) 


A woman sat in her apartment, silent 
and unhappy. Her hair fell in uncombed 
locks over her shoulders, and her eyes were 
discolored with weeping. Her children 
paused in their nursery play, and looked 
up inchildish wonder. ‘ What for mother 
crying ?” prattled the youngest, while an 
older girl came by her side, as if to express 
the sympathy which flowed from her young 
heart. 

Atany other time there would have 
been a world of comfort and sympathy 
beaming from those mild blue eyes, and 
gushing from those young bosoms. But 
now they afford her little comfort or satis- 
faction, and calling the servant, she hastily 
bids her to remove the children from her 
sight. 

Slowly enough passed the hours to Julia 
Curtis, as she sat thus in solitary grief.— 
Her mind was filled with the apprehension 
that some officer of justice would speedily 
call at the house to put her under arrest.— 
Pride and shame, hope and fear alternately 
swayed her spirit. Memory and conscience 
were busy in their place. The recollections 
of earlier days crowded upon her. She 
remembered her girlhood, the. grief she 
caused her parents, and the trouble she 
brought on herself by her frequent insin- 
cerity. She remembered too the lessons 
of her sainted mother, who while she lived 
ceased not to warn her child of the guilt 
and danger she incurred by a departure 
from the truth. Conscience too whisper- 
ed ofa resolution once formed by her, that 
in her future life she would follow the path 














of truth and sincerity. How had that 
resolution been kept? Ah, conscience 
pointed to all the years she had spent in 
carrying on a system of deceptiyn, and its 
reproving tones entered her heart. 

The weary hours of that long day passed, 
and the fading twilight stole softly around 
her. It was the time she was wont to 
greet her husband, returning from the la- 
bors of the day. How should she meet 
him? Should she confess her sin to him, 
and disclose her whole heart? What bet- 
ter indeed could shedo? Conscience urg- 
ed; duty pleaded in favor of this; reason 
told her, that if she did so all might yet 
be well. But pride rose in opposition to 
this.course. It would be a humiliating 
step to lay before her husband a full con- 
fession of her long practiced art of decep- 
tion. Thus pride excluded penitence from 
her heart, and the feeble voice of consci- 
ence pleaded in vain, its tones died away 
unheeded. Scarcely had she laid aside the 
purpose of making a full confession, when 
it seemed necessary to devise some plan to 
escape the exposure of deceit and theft to 
which she had rendered herself liable. So 
many hours had passed since she first sat 
trembling lest in every passer by she should 
recognize some officer of justice, that she 
ventured to hope that all was yet undis- 
covered. The more she reasoned with her- 
self upon the matter, the more probable it 
seemed. And yetshe could not exclude 
the apprehension that some circumstance 
would discover her guilt in the affair. She 
thought some step must be taken, and the 
thing that would best suit her purpose, 
was a change of residence. ‘If she could 
only induce her husband to exchange his 
house in the city for a place in the coun- 
try, she could live without fear or appre- 
hension. 

Her husband entered, and she hastened 
to greet his return. She served his tea, 
and anticipated his wants, with more than 
usual care. She inquired into his plans, 
and manifested great interest in his pro- 
jects. She was about to introduce the 
subject which lay uppermost in her 
thoughts. She had planned all her argu- 
ments in a way she calculated would not 
fail of effect Just then a knock was heard 
at the door. Julia was startled, and felt 
her heart beat violently. The fears which 
had agitated her all day long now return- 
ed with atill greater power. She was on 
the point of hiding herself in another apart- 
ment. But at that moment she recognized 
the voice of an acquaintanoe. It was her 
pastor who had called. Dismissing her 
féars she rose to receive him. But she 
soon discerned that he wore a look of sad- 
ness, and that a burden was pressing 
heavily on his spirits. She instinctively 














guessed the errand of his visit had refer- 
ence to herself. The conversation at first 
was slight and embarrassed. At length 
the minister requested a private interview 
with Julia. Her husband left the room, 
and she was alone with her pastor. 

‘ A report came to my ears which grieves 
me exceedingly. Is it so, that your word 
is not to be trusted among your neighbors ?’ 

‘Is that all?’ inquired Julia, anxious to 
ascertain if he knew anything in relation 
to a matter which she still hoped to con- 
ceal. 

‘Thatis all. Tell me now, whether you 
have given them just occasion to say that 
you sometimes deceive ?” 

‘Not that I remember. I would sooner 
cut off my right hand than beg guilty of 
falsehood.’ 

Her faithful pastor then brought forward 
several instances of her guilt, that seemed 
too plain to admit of denial. Fora mo- 
ment she thought she would confess all, 
but how could she lay before him, a com- 
parative stranger, what she had withheld 
from her husband? So she resolved to 
deny every charge, and assert her inno- 
cence, though it but involved her deeper 
in guilt. Still her repeated assurances 
failed to convince her discriminating pas- 
tor, or establish in his eyes the character 
of her sincerity. Accordingly, he rose and 
left her presence with a sadder heart than 
when he entered. 

Some years had now elapsed since Julia 
had united with the church. During all 
the first part of this time, she had seldom 
been absent, except when sick, from her 
place of worship. In every benevolent 
enterprise she had made herself prominent, 
and to all outward appearance, was a de- 
voted Christian woman. At length, con- 
ceiving that the members of the church 
failed to call on and visit her, as much as 
she was entitled to expect, her feelings were 
greatly changed. She accused her Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters of neglecting her 
on account of her poverty. She hesitated 
not openly to reproach them with this 
whenever she met them. But very soon 
she was not contented with merely re- 
proaching them. They had faults, and it 
was sweet to her to expose and publish 
them far and near. And very soon she 
found herself, for the sake of having some- 
thing to say, uttering against certain indi- 
viduals, accusations of offences which they 
had never committed. The pleasure she 
felt in destroying reputation was so great, 
that she continually indulged in the same 
course. 

There were those in the church who still 
watched with sorrowing hearts the course 
of their erring sister; who faithfully talked 
with her of her faults; who listened to her 





expressions of sorrow for having given of- 
fence, and received from her promises of 
amendment. Still her course continued 
the same. Long and faithfully they labor- 
ed to persuade her to guard her lips and 
her conversation, till at length they were 
told that their visits and their efforts were 
alike unwelcome. 

The matter now came before the church. 
The pastor was present, and gave an ac- 
count of his recent unsatisfactory interview. 
The charge brought against her, that she 
had repeatedly told what was false, even to. 
the injury of many innocent persons, and 
it was clearly proved. Those who were 
present at that meeting felt how solemn 
was the act which was to exclude a mem- 
ber from the privileges of Christ’s visible 
church. They spent a long time in careful 
deliberation ; they knelt together to pray 
for guidance from on high; then insilence 
and in tears proceeded to the work of ex- 
communication. Thus was her standing 
in the church removed, and her name 
stricken from its rolls. 

The intelligence of this action by the 
church was communicated to Julia, and 
awoke the bitterest feelings of humiliation 
and shame. She was still more desirous 
to remove from the society of those to 
whom her character was so fully revealed. 
She was often on the point of urging her 
husband to this step, and yet she dreaded 
to mention the subject. She knew how 
for years ‘he had toiled early and late, often 
when weary and hungry and cold, denying 
himself patiently for years, in order to lay 
aside enough to purchase a home of his 
own. He had chosen the house in which 
they now lived, and year by year had paid 
his savings towards this object, til only a 
small sum remained. This amount he was 
now engaged in raising. A few more hours 
of extra toil, and the object for which he 
toiled so patiently would be attained.— 
Happy in this thought he was pursuing his 
way home. A gentleman, whom he recog- 
nized as a merchant on the street, accosted 
him. The merchant held in his hand a 
bill which he wished to present. There 
must be some mistake, thought he, for my 
wife has never purchased on credit. But 
as he opened the bill, and glanced hastily 
at the various items, he noticed how they 
corresponded to the various Christmas 
presents, which she had so exultingly 
brought forward. A conviction that his 
wife had deceived him, now flashed on his 
mind. It was a thought too painful for 
endurance, and he hastened home, deter- 
mined to know the worst. 

‘ Julia,’ said he on his return, ‘do you 
remember the Christmas presents we re- 
ceived last winter?’ She replied in the 
affirmative. ‘ Where do you suppose they 
came from ?” 

‘Ido not know,’ was the reply, ‘nor 
can I possibly imagine.’ : 

‘ Are you trying to deceive me? Will 
you just explain this account?’ drawing, 
as he spoke, the bill from his pocket. 

Julia, now fully aware that her duplicity 
was apparent, burst into a flood of tears. 
In answer to repeated inquiries, she gave 
answers and explanations so confused and 
contradictory, as to reveal in her character 
an utter want ofsincerity. Thetemainder 
of the evening was spent in cheerless si- 
lence, while forebodings of coming sor- 
row cast over Julia’s heart a deeper shade 
of gloom. The next evening Julia sat 
alone. The wonted hour of her husband’s 
return had come, but it brought him not. 
She had placed her little ones to rest, and 
then, waiting for his return, watched the 
gathering shadows of night. One hour 
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and another passed, yet he came not. Then 
she remembered how that morning he lin- 
gered for a moment, and gazed earnestly 
on their sleeping forms. A terrible thought 
entered her mind. Could it be that her 
husband had deserted her thus? This idea 
haunted her mind, and banished sleep from 
her eyes. Arestless night was past. The 
following day confirmed the painful truth, 
that without one parting word, her hus- 
band had embarked for the land so famed 
for its stores of golden wealth. 

But she had children, and they would 
occupy her attention, and live to repay by 
their affection, all a mother’s toil and care. 
Not so, for in a few short weeks the 
youngest died. Then another of the sister 
group was taken. Last of all the eldest 
was taken sick. Fever burned in her 
young veins, and in her delirium she called 
loudly for her father. Then was her mo- | 
ther’s cup of bitterness full to overflowing. 
Then did she exclaim in the anguish of | 
her heart, ‘ My punishment is greater than 
I can bear.’ She bowed before the stroke 
of visitation, but not in penitence. At 
length her reason fled, and she was left a 
maniac. The child recovered, but not to 
receive a mother’s fond caresses. Her 
abode was with strangers, who poorly sup- 
plied a parent’s place. 

In a cell of the asylum sits Julia Curtis. 
She sees no one—suffers no one, save the 
keeper, who brings her food, to approach 
her. There she sits, hopeless and ruined. 
A sad wreck upon a hidden rock, may she 
prove a warning to all who are tempted to 
deviate from the straightforward simplicity 
of truth. WwW. H.R. 

Bangor, Me. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—6. 
PHILIP SCHUYLER. 


Philip Schuyler was born at Albany N. 
Y., in the year 1733. His early education 
was good, particularly in mathematics, in 
which he excelled, and which in after life 
rendered him so useful as a civil and mili- 
tary engineer. He was elected captain in 
the New York levies, at Fort Edward, in 
1755, and was with Lord Howe in his ill- 
fated expedition against Ticonderoga, and 
after that nobleman’s death, he was com- 
missioned to bear the body to Albany. 

In 1764, he took a very decided stand 
against the encroachments of English 
tyranny, as a member of the Assembly.— 
He was in character bold, determined, and 
noted for integrity and honor, and he and 
his friends, although in the minority in 
the house, defended their position with so 
much truth and eloquence, that they con- 
quered, and fairly broke down the majority. 
Everything now tended to a revolution, 
yet Schuyler did not falter in the course he 
had taken. He was a member of the se- 
cond Continental Congress, and was one 
of the committee with Washington, to pre- 
pare rules and regulations for the army.— 
Appointed by that body one of the first 
major generals, he immediately took the 
field, and prepared to defend with the 
sword, the principles which he had all 
along maintained. In September he was 
ordered to invade Canada, but being taken 
seriously ill, the command devolved upon 
Montgomery. He was next ordered to 
quell the disturbances in Tryon county, 
and having settled the difficulties, and 
made a treaty with the hostile tribes, he 
returned to Albany. Feeling that his 
abilities were of no common order, Con- 
gress taxed them to the utmost. ‘* Thus, 
on the 30th of December, 1775, he was 
ordered to disarm the tories in Tryon 
county; on the 8th of January, 1776, he 
was ordered to have the river St. Lawrence, 
above and below Quebec, well explored ; 
on the 25th of January, he was ordered to 
have the fortress of Ticonderoga repaired, 
and made defensible, and on the 17th of 
February he was directed to take command 
of the forces, and conduct the military 
operations at the city of New York.” In 
March, 1776, he established his head 
quarters at Albany, and bent all his efforts 
to raise supplies for the army in Canada. 
He exerted his usual energy in this de- 
partment, and infused new life into it.— 
The government was very much pressed at 
this time for specie, and he himself raised 





over 14,000 dollars, on his personal secu- 


rity. In June he was ordered to hold a , 
conference with the Six Nations, and if 
possible form a treaty with them. Three 
days after, he was ordered to Lake Cham- | 
plain, to superintend some engineering, | 
and also build vessels with which to re- 
sist the approach of an English armament | 
fitting out at St. John’s. Thus flying from 
point to pwint, he became acquainted with, | 
and was brought into collision with many | 
persons, causing much ill will against him. | 
This, together with his own disgust at the | 
course pursued by Congress, induced him | 
to resign his office. But that body feeling 
that his country could not do without his 
powerful aid, prevailed upon him to, con- 
tinue in command, declaring their confi- 
dence in him. 

The next year, 1777, opened with sad 
presages to the nation, one of which, was 
the invasion of Burgoyne with 10,000 men, 
by way of Lake Champlain, which all the 
resources and skill of Schuyler could not 
resist. About this time occurred the hor- 
rible murder of Miss Jane McCrea, the 
daughter of a clergyman of New Jersey, 
who was engaged to a young British lieu- 
tenant, who, it is supposed, sent some In- 
dians to bring her to him, she then being 
ona visit north. Quarrelling ‘over their 
prize, they finally killed her in the most 
cold blooded manner. This occasioned a 
tremendous sensation. The whole country 
was aroused. This caused the heart of 
Schuyler to be filled with delight, for 
thousands gathered in all directions, and 
he took courage as the militia flocked 
around him. News, after the bloody battle 
of Oriskany, reached Schuyler that the fort 
named for him was in extreme danger, and 
that the garrison, a mere handful of brave 
men, were in a most critical situation.— 
Thanks to his energy and determination, 
the fort was saved, and the American army 
rescued from the threatened attack in that 
quarter. 

Schuyler had condacted throughout with 
the most consummate ability, yet this 
country now blamed him for abandoning 
Ticonderoga, which it was impossible to 
prevent, and just as he was about to clear 
himself before the country, ‘‘ and wipe out, 
by a glorious victory, the remembrance of 
his former defeats, Gates was appointed to 
supersede him.” This was as unjust as 
possible, and to bear it was a bitter task, 
yet Schuyler had to endure it. After the 
surrender of Burgoyne, he behaved witha 
nobleness and generosity which became his 
noble soul, and felt no low envy of Gates, 
who hadobbed him of honors so justly 
his own. ‘‘ Gates lived to see the laurels 
wither on his brow, while Schuyler’s ap- 
parent disgrace served to illustrate him, 
and show to the world the transcendent 
qualities he possessed.”” In 1778, Schuy- 
ler’s wish to have his conduct, in evacuat- 
ing Ticonderoga and Fort Edward, tried 
before a court martial, was gratified, and 
the court acquitted him with the highest 
honors, and Congress approved the deci- 
sion. Washington was anxious that he 
should then resume the command of the 
northern department, but he steadily re- 
fused all requests of the kind, and resigned 
his command in the army. He, however, 
exhibited his zeal still in the service of the 
country, as a member of Congress in 1778 
and 1779. In 1796, he is found in the 
New York Senate, urging a plan for the 
improvement of the revenue of the State. 
In 1797, he was again elected senator in 
Congress, but was obliged to resign on 
account of ill health. Domestic affliction 
gathered around him at the close of his life. 
In 1801, he lost a beloved daughter, and 
in 1803 his wife died, and the next year 
his son-in-law, General Hamilton, ‘“ of 
whom he was justly proud,” was killed in 
a duel. General Schuyler died in Novem- 
ber of this same year, 1804, aged 71. 

He was one of those men who under all 
circumstances are an honor to their race. 

EsTELLE. 








Narrative. 
LITTLE EMMA, 


AND THE LETTER SHE HAD FROM HER FATHER. 


Little Emma was on a visit to her uncle 
in the country, and on the third day af- 
ter her arrival she had been playing with 
her cousins in the garden at catch- ball, 








““She must be in the lower garden,” 
said John; so they all rushed there, but 
could not find her. 

**O, perhaps she has hid in the tool- 
house,”’ said Martha, but they could not 


‘ find her. 


‘**She must be behind some of the 


| shrubs,” said Alfred, ‘* let us each take a 


different path and meet again at the gate,” 
and off they started ; but they meet again 
without having seenher.  ° 

Then they called her, but could hear no 
answer. At last Jane and Alfred ran into 
the house and searched in both the parlor, 
and then in the dining room, but could not 
find her. Jane then ran up stairs to 
Emma’s bedroom, and there she found her 
sitting on a low stool, reading. Jane crept 
in softly, and looking over her shoulder, 
saw she was reading the Testament. 

““ Why, Emma,” said Jane, “* what a 
hunt we have had for you—all over the gar- 
den and the house; and listen! they are call- 
ing you still. Did you not hear us?” 

** No, dear I did not,’ said Emma, “I 
suppose I was so engaged in what I was 
reading, did not hear you come up stairs, 
nor into the room.” 

‘“* Well, do come and play,” said Jane, 
** won't you?” “O,yesifyou like,” and 
Emma closed the book and ran after Jane 
into the garden.’, 

Jane got there first, and her brothers and 
sister seemed very surprised when she 
told them where she found her and what 
she was doing. But they were soon all 
busy again with their play. 

When Alfred and John were in bed that 
evening, Alfred said, “* Jobn, how do you 
like, our cousin ?” 

“I like her very much,” said John, 
she is so cheerful and obliging.” 

** So she is,” said Alfred, ‘* but still she 
is a very queergirl. Iwas not very much 
surprised to day, when we lost her, to hear 
where Jane found her, for I caught her 
twice in the the summer-house by herself, 
reading and it was always in the Testament. 
I cannot think why she reads it so often. 
I read at proper times, but I never heard 
of any boy or girl, but her, leaving their 
play for it. I should think she knows some 
parts by heart.” Being tired, John was by 
this time asleep, and Alfred was soon so too. 

The holidays soon passed away, and 
Emma returned home, and Alfred was sent 
to a boarding school for the first time. He 
found it very hard to part with his dear fa- 
ther and mother, brother and sister, for he 
loved them all dearly. After being there 
about four months, he reeeived a long letter 
from his father, telling him all the news of 
the family, &c, with a deal of good advice. 

Alfred had never before had a letter sent 
to him, and he could not help opening and 
reading it again and again, until he not only 
knew its contents, but knew it all by 
heart. 

Even then Alfred was not tired of his 
letter, but often read it, and when doing so 
one day in the play ground, half a dozen 
lads called out, ** Now Alfred, come and 
have a game.” But Alfred had only read 
half the first page, so he called out * All 
right, I’ll come presently,” and went on 
reading. 

“*Whata queer fellow that Alfred is,” 
said one of them, “‘ he’s always reading that 
letter. I am sure he knows it by heart by 
this time.” 

“A queer boy !”’ said Alfred to himself; 
‘am I aqueer boy because I read my fath- 
er’s letter so often? Well, if that makes 
me queer, I am a queer boy, for I do love 
to read it. But,” said he thoughtfully, 
“that’s strange—why that’s just what I said 
of cousin Emma when at our house last holi- 
days. I called her a queer girl for reading 
the Testament so often! O,I see it now! 
Isee it all now! My father wrote mea letter, 
and I cannot read it too often. Her Hea- 
venly Father wrote her a letter—and she 
loves to readit just as often. I thought 
then that she acted strangely; but I am now 
doing the same thing myself—reading so 
often what I know so well. No, she is not 
a queer girl. She loves her Heavenly Fa- 

ther and loves to read his word, and think 
over what He says. I see it all now!” he 
repeated staring thoughtfully into the sky. 
“That's very different from just reading 
the Bible a little on Sunday, because we 
think it our duty to do so. She loves the 
Author and she loves his messages. But why 
do not I?” inquired he. ‘“* Why dol not 





during which the ball had been lost among 


the shrubs and when it was found little | 


Emma was missing. 


feel as much interest in that/letter from my 
| Heavenly Father as in this from my earthly 


father? I see it all now,” continued he 
‘* but I never saw itin this light before. 
I shall call the Bible My Father’s Ley, 
ter,” and I hope I shall love it as well—no 
better than I do this letter ; and read it as 
often, and learn to love the Author of it.” 
And Alfred jumped up and ran to join 
his play-fellows. 
Dear reader, God is your Father, as well 
as little Emma’s ; and the Bible is His let- 
ter to you as much as it was toher. Reaq 
it then often, and when you read it, think 
“‘ this is my Father’s letter ;” and ask Him 
to enable you to love Him, and then you 
will love to read his letter also. I. Y, [. 
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Religion. 
REY. DR. PAYSON AS A PASTOR. 


NOT INTENDING TO SEEK RELIGION, 


The Rev. Dr. Payson, in the progress 
of a revival among his church in Portland 
after having repeatedly invited meetings 
et his house of those who.wished to seek 
religion, one day gave an invitation to al] 
those young persons who did not intend 
to seek religion. Any one who did not 
know Dr. Payson, would be surprised to 
hear that thirty or forty came. He hada 
very pleasant, social interview with them, 
saying nothing about religion, until, just 
as they were about to leave,he closed with a 
very few, plain, and simple remarks in the 
following manner : 

** Suppose you should see, coming down 
from heaven, a very fine thread, so fine as 
to be almost invisible, and it should come 
and attach itself to you. You know, we 
suppose, that it came from God. Should 
you dare put out your hand and brush it 
away?” 

He dwelt a few minutes upon this idea, 
until every one had a clear and fixed con- 
ception of it, and of the hardihood which 
any one would manifest, who should open- 
ly break even such a tie. 

“Now,” continued he, “just such a 
slender, delicate thread has come from God 
to you this afternoon. You do not feel, 
you say, any interest in religion; but, by 
coming here this afternoon, God has fasten- 
ed one little thread upon you all: it is 
very weak and frail, and you can in a mo- 
ment brush it away. But you certainly 
will not do so. Welcome it, and it will 
enlarge and strengthen itself, until it be- 
comes a golden chain to bind you forever 
to God.” —[ Payson’s Thoughts. 


THe Broken Wine. 

A gentleman, who saw and conversed 
with Dr. Payson in Boston, when he visit- 
ed that city towards the latter part of his 
life, was led by his preaching and conver- 
sation to a degree of serious concern for 
his soul. His wife was still in a great 
measure indifferent to the subject. One 
day, meeting her in company, he said to 
her, ‘Madam, I think your husband is 
looking upwards; making some effort to 
rise above the world, towards God and 
heaven. You must not let him try alone. 
Whenever I see’ the husband struggling 
alone in such efforts, it makes me think 
of a dove endeavoring to fly upwards while 
it has one broken wing. It leaps and 
flutters,and perhaps raises itself up a little 
way, and then it becomes wearied, and 
drops back again to the ground. If both 
wings co-operate, then it mounts easily.” 

How many such families there are in the 
world, with one broken wing! It seems 
as though an irreligious husband, whose 
wife and perhaps children are struggling 
to raise the family to God, would not dare 
to go on, acting as a dead weight, to bring, 
not only himself but those connected with 
him, again and again to the ground.—i0. 





LITTLE ISAIAH. 


The following was related to me many 
years ago, by a good old uncle whois now 
gone to his rest, as his own experience.— 
** When I was about eight years old, there 
was some religious interest in the place 
where I lived. I thought I wanted to be 
achristian, but I feared I was too young: 
And as nothing was said to me about it, I 
supposed others thought so too. One 
evening I was sent on an errand, and fell 
in company on the way with two young 
men, one of whom had just found the Sa- 
vior. I travelled on as fast as I could to 
hear the conversation. And though they 





said nothing to me, my desire to be # 
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' christian was greatly increased. Still I 
feared I was so young that God would not 
notice me. I thought continually about 
it, in all my waking hours, tried to pray 
that my sins might be forgiven, and long- 
ed to be a christian, and many wakeful 
hours of night were so employed. Thus 
| continued for about three weeks. 
it seemed that God did not regard me.— 
One morning I felt much worse than I had 
done. I saw I was a greater sinner than 
[| had supposed myself to be, and I was so 
purdened that I had little inclination to 
eat or work, I was to go into the woods to 
carry some drink to the workmen. I had 
gone part of the way, and getting upon 
the wall, it seemed that I could go no fur- 
ther. I felt like a great sinner, and felt 
that God would do just right, if he never 
should forgive me. It seemed most proba- 
ble he never would, and that I should 
never be a christian. After a while I went 
on, but did not feel as though I could 
work when I got there, I was so weighed 
down with sin. Such were my feelings, 
when those words of the Savior ran swiftly 
through my mind, “Father, torgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” I drop- 
ped my axe, and told my father that I be- 
lieved God had come into my soul. It 
seemed as though I had lost « mountain, 
that almost pressed me down, and I was 
full of joy and love to God and the Savior.” 

Children, let me tell you that you are 
not too young to come to Christ and be 
christians. God noticed little Isaiah, and 
if you seek as he did, God will notice you, 
and teach you. And if you come to the 
Savior, He will not cast youout. He says 
it, and His word will never fail. 

Is there no little boy or girl who hears, 
or reads this true story who will resolve to 
seek the Lord without delay, and be a real 
Christian. Then you may hope to live 
happily, and usefully, and be beloved as 
he was, and though you may die suddenly 
ashe did, die as peacefully, and happy as 
hedid. Remember you never can be safe 
until you come to the Savior. And to 
those older I would say in the language of 
the poet, 

“Ah guilty sinner, ruined by transgression, 

What shall thy end be, when arrayed in ter- 


ror 
God shall command thee,covered with pollution, 
Up to the judgement ? 


Wilt thou escape from his Omniscient notice, 
Fly to the caverns, court annihilation ? 
Vain thy presumption ; justice still shall triumph 
In thy destruction. 


0 guilty sinner, come away this moment, 
Come to the Saviour, guilty and polluted ; 
Then will your spirit meet with triumph, 
Death and the judgement.” 
Ch. Mirror.) Lucivs. 








Benevolence, 








THE ORPHANS—A GOOD MOVEMENT. 


There is aclergyman of the Methodist 
Church in Indiana, who has commenced 
anew mode of labor,and very interesting it 
is. He was early left anorphan. By a 
kind and wise Providence, he has been led 
into the ministry of the Gospel, and is now 
apresiding elder in one of the Indiana 
conferences. He has felt his heart strong- 
ly drawn towards the unfortunate class, 
whose privations and trials he has experi- 
enced. Some years since, he attempted a 
systematic effort to reach this class, and 
dothem good. A great difficulty in his 
Way was the want of books. He bought 
and begged some tracts, but he did not 
know where to obtain Bibles. On learn- 
ing from one of our Agents that the Ame- 
nan Bible Society and its Auxiliaries 
would supply him with Bibles and Testa- 
ments for this purpose, he almost shouted 
for joy. He entered with iew life into 
his work. His method is, to appoint an 
hour when he may meet the orphan boys 
ofa neighborhood, and the place of meet- 
Ing, usually a church, is crowded. The 

YS are seated together. He addresses 
them ; tells them his history as an orphan. 
the struggles of his widowed mother, &c. 

€ presents their duties; points out the 
Path of virtue ; then tells them his wish to 
giveeach of them a Bible, with his name 
Ynitten on the fly leaf. He then speaks of 
the American Bible Society; how he had 

tred this privilege for years; and adds: 
Never since I received the evidence of 
‘onversion was I more happy, than when I 
was assured the American Bible Society 
‘ould supply me.” He tells the people 
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But, 





he can do more in forming the character of 
an orphan boy with a Bible, than with a 
whole barrel full of the best tracts he ever 
saw. He says, ‘‘ An orphan boy prizes a 
Bible coming to him as the gift of the Bi- 
ble Society above every other book, how- 
ever costly and rich in gilding and bind- 
ing.” 

His work excites great interest. The 
number of orphans astonishes every body. 
He has already supplied over a hundred, 
and seems to have only just begun. 

At one of his Bible meetings, an orphan 
girl came up to him weeping, and said, 
“Well, Mr. H., it seems that orphan girls 
have none to care for them. But, sir, if 
you can’t give us a Bible, you can pray for 
us, and will—won’t you?” The spirit of 
making a similar demonstration in their 
behalf is now seriously agitated. And the 
work is spreading. The same gentleman 
has received letters from distant places, 
offering to furnish him with a supply of 
Bibles if he will come and present them. 

This is a new field of benevolent enter- 
prise, and one worth cultivating. The 
orphan may now too often say, ‘* No man 
careth for my soul.’ If something of this 
kind were attempted throughout the coun- 
try, incalculable good might result from it. 
Who will enter upon it, and obey the com- 
mand of the orphan’s Friend, “Feed my 
lambs ?” J. H. 








Parental. 
THE MOON. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER. 








The moon appeared in the west, and 
floated like a graceful skiffin the evening 
twilight. ‘The children pointed it out to 
their father. 

‘** How beautiful and mild it is!” said 
Alvin; ‘it will not always remain so.” 

“It is in its childhood,” replied the fa- 
ther. ‘It will grow every day, and its 
light will increase, until it fills out the 
whole circle. Perhaps the clouds will 
sometimes pass over it, and its face will 
be hidden. After a while, it will decrease 
and become small again, and thus make a 
complete picture of human life.” 

**T do not understand what you mean,” 
said Theodore. 

“O yes!” exclaimed Alvin, “I know 
what you mean. Man increases, and then 
decreases. He shines awhile on the earth, 
and then disappears, and is lost in the 
grave.” 

‘** And the clouds that sometimes cover 
the moon?” inquired the father. 

“Those I do not know how to explain.” 

“They are the misfortunes that happen 
to men,”’ continued the father. ‘* No life 
ever passes all bright and calm over the 
earth. Each one has had its cloudy days. 
But the clouds pass over the innocent and 
good man, and the quiet of his soul re- 
mains undisturbed. And when he also at 
last disappears from our sight, he goes not 
into the ground, but he shines out, eternal 
and unchangeable, in another world.” 
S.S.Adv. 





CONJUGAL LOVE. 


The following is from the journal ofa 
gold digger in California. Jan. 24th, 1850. 
‘“*A mail agent has come in to-day, and 
still no letters for me. It is now thirty- 
nine weeks since my last letter from home 
was dated. I would purchase one line 
from my wife with all the gold I have made 
during those thirty-nine weeks. Feb. 4th. 
This is a day to be remembered. Letters 
from home. If any would learn the full 
significance of these words, let him pass 
ten months in California without one word 
from his loved ones, an unhappy exile 
from his family. 

It is an era in the mines—the arrival of 
the mail agent. How cheerfully are our 
two dollars a letter paid. It was like re- 
ceiving back my family from the dead— 
those letters, after so long and weary a 
silence. Iam happy, and I am miserable. 
Iam calm, and I am fearfully ercited. It 
is an era in a miner’s life when such, al- 
though tardy messengers reach him. I 
have been present when many of these 
have given to their owners their treasures 
of love, or their burden of wretchedness. 
One has just opened his letter, and bursts 
into immoderate weeping. I inquire the 
cause. “My wife and child are both 
dead !” A physician of one of the hospitals 
told me, that they dared not give their let- 








ters from home to those who were very 
sick; that in several instances they had 
seen persons in this condition read their 
letters and turn over and die.” 

From the long silence of some husbands 
who are still in the gold diggins, we fear 
that they do not partake quite so largely 
of such affection for their families, as did 
the above writer.—[ Sixteen months in the 
gold diggins. 
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TRUST IN GOD ILLUSTRATED TO A CHILD. 

Two men were neighbors; they were 
wood-cutters, and went every day to the 
forest to make up faggots. They were 
both blessed with children, and were wil- 
ling to work hard to supply their daily 
food ; but one man was of a cheerful, hope- 
ful disposition, while the other was gloomy 
and desponding. The latter was constant- 
ly bewailing his poverty, and fearing lest 
some accident should overtake him, and 
thus deprive his young family of their 
means of support. ‘‘ Oh, oh,” murmured 
he, ** how hard to be so poor, so dependent ! 
if I fall sick, what will become of my wife 
and little ones ?” 

‘* Despond not,” said his neighbor, “ the 
good God will provide.” 

As they went one day to the forest, they 
observed in a high tree, two bird’s nests, 
and discovered that the parent birds were 
sitting on their eggs. The men watched 
their nests with much interest, day after 
day, until they heard the young birds 
“peep.” Each morning they observed, 
as they went through that part of the 
forest, that the mother birds were busy 
feeding their young, and they longed for 
the time when the little ones should grow 
strong enough to leave the nests. 

One morning the gloomy man passing 
by the spot alone, saw a mother bird ap- 
proaching her nest with food in her bill. — 
At the same moment he perceived a hawk 
rush fiercely down, and seizing the poor 
victim, bear her in his talons away. 

*¢Oh, oh,”’ cried the wood-cutter, ‘‘ oh, 
pitiless fate! Now surely the young birds 
will die since they are deprived of their 
mother. Even so it will happen with my 
poor babes, should any thing befall me.” 

So sad was he all day, dwelling on this 
morning’s scene, that he had no courage to 
pass that way again on his return home.— 
The next morning, however, he said, ‘I 
will go and look into the nest, and bury 
the poor little starved and frozen birds.” 
So he went on slowly, and was about to 
ascend the tree, when he observed that 
the other mother was approaching the nest 
of the bereaved birds, their little heads 
were up, their mouths open, and the kind 
parent was feeding them, as she did her 
own. He watched her for some time, as 
she went and returned, carrying alike for 
both nests. Just then passed by his cheer- 
ful neighbor, and the astonished man re- 
lated all that had happened. 

“* Ah,” exclaimed he who trusted in God; 
‘said Inot well? If God so takes care of 
the birds, shall he not also care for us ?— 
Despair not. If you are taken sick, I will 
care for your little ones and wife, even as 
this mother bird for the orphan nestlings. 
If I fall sick, you will do the same for 
mine. If we both fail, God will take care 
of us and ours. 





THE CANARY BIRD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


A little maiden, named Caroline, had a 
canary bird which was very dear to her.— 
The tiny creature sang from the dawn of 
day until the shades of evening closed 
around. It was very beautiful, of a golden 
yellow, with a dark-colored head; and 
Caroline fed him with seeds, and with cool- 
ing herbs, adding now and then a small 
lump of sugar, and daily she supplied him 
with fresh, clear water. 

But all of a sudden the little bird began 
to droop, and one morning when Caroline 
brought him water, he lay dead at the bot- 
tom of the cage. ‘Then the little girl wept 
and lamented sorely over her favorite; so 
the mother of the maiden went out and 
bought her another bird, of still more 
beauteous plumage, and which sang even 
as sweetly as the former one, and she put 
it in the cage. 

The maiden, however, wept only so much 
the more when she beheld the new bird. 





Her mother wondered much at this, and 
said, ‘‘ My beloved child, wherefore dost 
thou still weep and mourn so bitterly *— 
Thy tears cannot recall the bird to life, 
and here thou hast one which is not less 
beantifal than the other which thou hast 
lost.”” 

Then answered the child, “Ah, dear 
mamma, I have not acted rightly toward 
the little creature, and have not done all 
I might have done for him.”’ 

** Beloved Caroline,” answered her mo- 
ther, “‘I thought thou didst always tend 
him most carefully.” 

““ Ah, no!” replied the child; ‘It was 
only a little while before his death, that, 
instead of bringing him a bit of sugar, 
— thou gavest me for him, I ate it my- 
se og 

Thus spake the maiden with a troubled 
heart. The mother did not make light of 
Caroline’s remorse, for she recognized 
therein the holy voice of truth -which spake 
within the heart of her child. ‘“ Ah!” 
said she, “what must be the grief of an 
undutiful child over the grave of its pa- 
rents !”” 











Natural istory. 
SENSITIVENESS OF BIRDS. 

A Buffalo paper relates the following 
anecdote :— 

“A friend of ours has had for a long 
time a very superior canary bird, which 
has been celebrated for its excellence as a 
songster, and for which he has been offered 
large sums of money. About three weeks 
ago, our friend being awakened from a 
“‘nap”’ by its voice, rose and hastily ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ D—n that bird.”’ The bird, 
then at the height of its song, suddenly 
ceased its note, and, from that time to the 
present, has never warbled or even chirped, 
but has maintained an unbroken silence. 
What philosophy of instinct or of mutual 
affection between man and his pets can ac- 
count for this ?” 

We have heard instances of a similar 
character, and therefore are inclined to 
place full faith in the above, extraordinary 
as it seems. A gentleman devoted to the 
study of natural history, and whose practi- 
cal acquaintance with birds is very great, 
once told us the following of a pet of his. 
He said he was given one time to the fol- 
ly of flying into a furious fit of passion upon 
any small provocation, and'that the effect 
of this manifestation of bad temper upon 
the bird was very singular, seeming to 
produce in ita somewhat similar disposi- 
tion. Whether his anger were manifested 
toward the bird, or toward some one else 
in the room, no sooner would his eyes be- 
gin to kindle, than his bird would make a 
sudden dart at them. Upon several occa- 
sions he come very near losing the sight of 
one of his eyes, in consequence. And he 
became therefore extremely cautious how 
he gave way to fits of anger in the presence 
of his little pet. To this circumstance, he 
attributed, we know not how truly, a very 
great improvement in his power of self- 
government. 

The same gentleman also informed us, 
that his wife had chosen oneamong his birds 
as an especial favorite; and had cherished 
it so much that the little creature seemed 
to be positively unhappy when she was not 
present. It was thought best therefore to 
try to wean the bird a little from her, and 
she was desired to take no notice of it for 
atime. His wife did as requested, and 
the next morning, when she entered the 
room where the birds were, repulsed the 
little creature as it flew towards her; and 
when it flew back again to its perch, began 
to fondle another. A few minutes elapsed, 
and hearing a slight noise, she turned 
again towards her former pet—the discard- 
ed favorite had fallen to the floor, dead. 

Other anecdotes of a similar character 
have been related to us, going to prove the 
extreme sensitiveness of these little beings. 
In some cases manifesting their sense of 
neglect on the part of their owners by grief, 
as in the above instance, and at other 
times by exhibitions of anger, and even of 
revenge. 

While we are upon the subject, we may 
state that the naturalist to whom we have 
referred, strongly condemned the practice 
of keeping single birds, both as cruel, and 
as injurious to their health. He gave it 
as his opinion, drawn from much observa- 
tion, that there was no cruelty in confining 
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certain species of birds in cages, if the 
cages were reasonably spacious, and they 
were not deprived of those social pleasures 
which constitute so large a portion of the 
enjoyment which the Creator has designed 
for them. The species from which pet-birds 
are generally taken, he considers naturally 
fitted to enjoy companionship with man; 
and like the dog and the horse, happier in 
a restricted sphere with him, than ina 
state of absolute freedom without him.— 
But to separate the male and female bird, 
he considers, as we have said, both injuri- 
ous to the health and happiness of these 
floating remnants of the vanished Eden. 
[Saturday Evening Post. 


Editorial. 
BOSTON COMMON. 


All our young readers have heard of the 
Common that is the pride of Boston. Some of 
them have visited it when in its full glory in 
June, or when illuminated with beautiful fire 
paintings on the evening of the fourth of July. 
Both those who have seen, and those who have 
not,may be glad to read a little description of ‘it. 

Soon after the town of Boston was founded 
by those good men, Winthrop, Johnson, and 
others, the land that is now enclosed by that 
substantial iron fence, was set off as a Common 
by vote of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1634, the original inhabitants 
of Boston purchased all the right of Mr. Wm. 
Blackstone to lands in the town, and it will be 
remembered that he was the first Englishman 
who slept on the peninsula, and originally 
claimed the whole of it. “After which pur- 
chase, the town laid out a place for a Training 
Field, which ever since and now is used for 
that purpose, and the feeding of cattle.” The 
above is a portion of the deposition of four 
aged persons, given in Boston in 1684, viz. John 
Odlyn, aged 82 years; Robert Walker, aged 
78 years; Francis Hudson, aged 66 years ; and 
William Lytherland, aged 76 years. 

In March, 1733, the town voted that the se- 
lectmen should take care of the rows of trees 
already planted on the Common, and that at a 
suitable distance from these, another row should 

‘be planted. Near that time, a Mr. Randolph 
petitioned for half an acre of the Common, for 
a house lot, but it was not granted. 

It then contained, as it now does, about fifty 
acres—a very liberal number, when it is con- 
sidered that the town originally had only some 
700 acres. For about two centuries it remain- 
ed unfenced, as “a training field and cow pas- 
ture.” {t was common in the early days of 
towns in New England, to devote a piece of 
land, larger or smaller, for such purposes.— 
Many towns enjoy them to this day, but they 
are very much smaller than Boston Common, 
and though the cows crop the grass every 


summer upon them, they are seldom visited by 
companies of soldiers. 


There is a map of the Common before us as 
it was in 1722. Near the centre is a powder- 
house, and near that a watch-house. Not far 
from them is a tree of considerable size, that 
we suppose to be the identical elm that now 
stands near the little pond, and that is so much 
venerated for its age, and for the scenes that 
have been transacted under its branches. The 
map presents but two other trees, and they 


stand near the present position of Park Street 
Church. 


It is stated in print, that Captain Daniel 
Henchman planted the great elm in 1670. If 
80, then it is nearly two hundred years old.— 
It is the opinion of others, that it is still older, 
while others go so far as to assert that it is 
older than the city of Boston. A fully written 
history of that tree would make quite a volume. 
Think how many scenes, both peaceful and 
bloody it has witnessed. It was standing in 
the time of the old Indian wars. Under its 
branches Whitefield preached his farewell ser- 
mon, in 1740, to the great assembly of 30,000 
hearers. Afterwards the Rev. Jesse Lee, the 
first preacher of Methodism in Boston, finding 
no house open to him, discoursed under the 
shadow of this elm. This was in July 1790.-— 
When he commenced speaking, there were 
four hearers; when he closed there were three 


thousand. The great elm is now surrounded 
with a handsome iron fence, and within the en- 


closure, there is a variety of beautiful flowers 
in full bloom. The following words appear on 
a cast iron plate, attached to the iron fence :— 














“ THE OLD ELM. 

“This tree has been standing here for an un- 
known period. It is believed to have existed 
before the settlement of Boston, being fully 
grown in 1722 ; exhibited marks of old age in 
1792, and was nearly destroyed by a storm in 
1832. Protected by an iron enclosure in 1854. 
J. V. C. Smith, Mayor.” 

We have seen several “ Pictures of Boston 
Common,” but no one has done it justice, be- 
cause on account of the uneven surface and the 
numerous trees, it is impossible to get a view 
of the whole at any one point. On the first 
page of this paper will be seen a picture of 
about a quarter part of the Common. 

Boston Common, strange to say, is the largest 
public park in the United States, and the 
handsomest. Its uneven surface is one source 
of its beauty. And then its sheet of water, its 
great variety of trees, —its views of-the back bay 
and the country,—its nice hard walks in every 
direction,—its fine carpet of grass, together 
with the songs of birds, make it quite a para- 
dise. Indeed it presents a picture of rural life, 
delightful to those who are shut up in the town. 

The Common is a great favorite of children. 
Not a pleasant day passes on which crowds of 
children may not be seen sailing their minia- 
ture ships upon the pond, playing at ball, rolling 
the hoop, or engaged in other games. In the 
winter, a snow is sure to call out a whole train 
of boys, who enjoy themselves in coasting over 
the various walks leading from Beacon street. 
Indeed the Common is a vast play ground for 
the young, from the infant, who is taken in a 
tiny carriage, or in loving arms, to those who 
are not too old to play at ball, or to play soldier. 

In Europe, and particularly in England, 
such parks, and those much larger are very 
common. Every American traveller is struck 
with their beauty, and wonder that they are not 
more frequent in this country, where we have 
land enough and to spare. They should be 
greatly multiplied in all our large cities and 
towns, and the time is approaching when every 
young reader can vote to appropriate town 
money to purchase the land, to lay them out, 
and to keep them in order. 

The Common is not without its: mora! and 
religious lessons, since we read of 
“ Tongues in trees,lessons in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
The beauty of such a park reminds us of heav- 
en, and of its far more exceeding beauty. It 
reminds us of the greut blessings that come to 
us from our Heavenly Father, through shade 
trees. Its shadowy elm reminds us of the pul- 
pit and its sacred lessons; while the antiquity 
of the grounds tell us of our pious ancestry, 
and of what we owe to them, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Americus, Ga., Feb. 1, 1855. 
Mr. Willis.—Herewith find three dollars for 
the ‘ Companion,’ which I have taken for more 
than twenty years. I am still of the opinion 
that it is the best paper of the kind published 
on this side of the Atlantic. I took it at first, 
for the valuable suggestions it contained, to aid 
me in Sabbath School teaching. I continued 
to take it for the benefitof my daughter, and 
other children, as they became able to read.— 
And now I subscribe for it because it has be- 
come almost indispensable as a companion of 

my household. Yours very truly, 
Georce M. Duptey. 


Buckland, Ms., May 26, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for your very interesting little paper, for the 
present year. [am now twelve years old. I 
have had the Youth’s Companion to read ever 
since I can remember, and hope I shal! have it 
for some time to come. 
Wituam N. Ricamonp. 
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A WARNING TO THE PEEVISH. 


I once witnessed a spectacle inthe Liverpool 
Zoological Garden which I shall never forget. 
In a large deep pit there were three bears, two 
very large, the other quite small. I dropped a 
biscuit for the little one, which he began to eat. 
The large bears being full of frolic, took away 
the broken pieces of the biscuit several times 
with their paws, and returned them to him. 
This the big bears put up with for a while with- 
out resentment. But the little one could not 
forget the insult; he went on quarrelling and 
snapping. Ina few moments, to my surprise and 
horror, the great bears began to growl, and 
being angry, set upon the poor little thing, 
bit him completely through the bowels, and laid 
him dead on the spot. I looked on and re- 
ceived instruction. I said to myself, if men will 





not put up with trifling anoyances, but resolve 
to fret and fume, and resent them, they must 
expect from parties as meddlesome as themselvs, 
but with greater power, formidable injuries, and 
it may be,ruin. Leta man onceeacquire a 
character of peevishness, we may conclude that 
in social life he will be avoided; and, should he 
give himself airs before power and authority in 
public, he may then expect to be deposed. 
[Sermons on Peevishness. 
egg ato 


NOT ALONE. 


Hedinger, the faithful chaplain of the duke of | 


Wurtemberg, once publicly rebuked the duke 
for certain sins from the pulpit; and the duke re- 
solved on personal revenge. Hedinger was 
cited to the palace; and forthwith made his 
appearance with an unclouded countenance, 
strengthened in God by earnest prayer. The 
duke, who had commanded him to appear alone, 
without any attendant,and had prepared actually 
to maltreat his spiritual adviser, looked at him 
as he entered, with surprise, and cried, “ He- 
dinger, why do you not come alone?” ‘Iam 
alone, your higliness,” replied the chaplain.— 
**No, you are not alone,” opposed the duke. 
*“ And notwithstanding, I am alone, your 
highness,” replied the Hedinger. As, however, 
the duke, always pointing to the right side, 
persisted in “you are not alone,” the pious chap- 
lain, surmising that a higher hand was at work, 
rejoined, “Indeed, I have truly come alone, 
your highness. Whether it may have pleased 
the great God to place one of his angels by me 
in this hour, I know not.” The duke beckoned 
to him with the hand, and dismissed him with 
signs of the deepest quaking. He who fears 
God has nothing else to fear. 


—_>——_ 


WORLDLY THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 

One Sabbath, as a Sabbath school Teacher 
had been to return the books to the Librarian ; 
he was leaning against a pew noticing the con- 
duct around him. The multitude seemed em- 
ployed in relating passing events, and making 
and returning salutations. In one pew, all alone 
sat a young sister with a book in her hand, and 
a shade upon her countenance. As he passed 
her, he saw the tear on her cheek, and was 
satisfied there was trouble. He kindly enquired 
the cause, and was told that it was worldly 
thoughts on the Sabbath : adding with an anx- 
ious look, “ can you teil, me how to get rid of 
them?” Here was a conscience alive to moral 
obligation. Here too was a reproof for those 
older. And recollection of this interview is 
greater evidence to his mind that she is now 
in heaven, than though she had spoken 
with a tongue of an angel. Brethren, Sisters, 
think of it. She is dead, but still speaks,especi- 
ally to that Teacher. 

—_—_»——_ 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE. 


City people, country people, and everybody 
else should carefully read this extract from 
Hall’s Journal of Health :-— 

It is owing, mainly, to their delight in out 
door exercise, that the elevated classes in Eng- 
land reach a patriarchal age notwithstanding 
their habits of high living, of late hours, of wine 
drinking, and many other health destroying 


‘agencies. The deaths of their Generals, their 


Lords, their Earls and their Dukes, are chroni- 
cled almost every week, at 70, 80 and 90 years. 
It is because they will be on horseback, the 
most elegant, rational and accomplished of all 
forms of mere exercise, both for sons and 
daughters. As the whole credit of longevity in 
these classes, must not be given to their love 
of field sports ; it must be divided with the not 
less characteristic traits of an English nobleman. 
He will take the world easy ; and could we as 
eople, persuade ourselves to do the same thing 
frabstuall y, it would add ten years to the average 
of human life, and save many a broken heart, 
and broken fortune, and broken constitution. 


———— 
QUIZZING OF A QUIZZER. 


A professional gentleman of our acquaintance 
has hanging in his room a fine large colored en- 
graving of the head of a quadruped, vulgarly 
known as a Jackass. Not long since a friend 
dropped in, and stopping before the picture, 

zed intently upon it for a few moments and 
then sung out abruptly, and he imagined, very 
wittily. 

* Halloo, doctor, is that your portrait ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the doctor, coolly, “ that’s 
simply a looking-glass.” 

The anxious inquirer suddenly discovered 
that he had some business down the stréet, and 
departed. 


—_@———— 


OBEY YOUR PARENTS 


Irecently advertised in one of ourdaily papers 
for a girl about thirteen years old,“ one who had 
been in the habit of minding her mother,” offer- 
ny ena a onea kind home, and every chance 
to become an intelligent and useful woman.— 
But one child answered the advertisement, 
and she was so disobedient to her parents that 
they had frequently determined upon putting 
her in the House of Refuge. 

I would give a good premium for sucha girl, 
and so reo 7 everybody else, for they are the 
kind of girls and boys that are always wanted.— 
Yet it seems that, in this city of two hundred 
thousand people, not one such could be found 
upon public inquiry. 








A lady I well knew had her portrait ta: 
and a friend said to her little a Te Ma lik: 
your mamma?’ * No, sir,’ he beautifully re lied, 
‘it wants the sunshine on it,—her own smile.’ 


‘ What is the chief use of bread? 
— at a school examination. 
use of bread,’ answered the urchin, appare 
astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry of m4 
chief use of bread is to spread molasses and 
butter on.’ 


asked an 
‘The chief 
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WHAT’S THE NEWS? 

[The special inierest of these lines arises from 
the circumstance, that the author, a young man 
since dead, was insane on every point except 
that of religion, on which he continued to the 
last thoroughly sound and intelligent.] 


Whene’er we meet, you always say, 
What’s the news? What's the news ? 
Pray what’s the order of the day ? 
What’s the news? What’s the news? 
Oh, I have got good news to tell ! : 
My Saviour has done all things well, 
And triumph’d over death and hell,— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 


The Lamb was slain on Calvary, 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 
To set a world of sinners free. 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 
Twas there his precious blood was shed 
But now he’s risen from the dead, : 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 


To heaven above the conqueror’s gone, 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
He’s passed triumphant to the throne, 
That’s the news! That's the news! 
And on that throne he will remain, 
Until as judge he comes again, 
Attended by a dazzling train, 
That’s the news! That's the news! 


His work’s reviving all around, 

That’s the news; That’s the news! 
And many have redemption found, 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 
And since their souls have caught the flame 
They shout hosannah to his name; ; 
And all around they spread his fame 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 


The Lord has pardoned all my sin, 
_ That's the news! That’s the news! 
[ feel the witness now within, 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
And since he took my sins away, 
And taught me how to watch and pray, 
I’m happy now from day to day, 
That’s the news! That's the news! 


And Christ the Lord can save you now, 
That’s the news! That’s the news, 
Your sinful hearts he can renew, 
That’s the news! That’s the news, 
This moment, if for sins you grieve, 
This moment, if you do believe, 
A full acquittal you'll receive, 
That’s the news! That's the news! 


And then if any one should say, 
What’s the news? What’s the news? 
O, tell them you’ve begun to pray, 
That’s thenews! That’s the news! 
That you have join’d the conquering band, 
And now with joy at God’s command, 
You're marching to the better land, 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
i —————_______] 
WE'LL NOT GIVE UP THE BIBLE. 
We'll not give up the Bible, 
God’s holy Book of truth; 
The blessed staff of hoary age, 
The guide of early youth: 
The sun that shed a glorious light 
O’er every dreary road ;° 
The voice that speaks a Saviour’s love, 
And leads us home to God. 


We'll not give up the Bible, 
For pleasure or for pain ; 

We'll buy the truth, and sell it not, 
For all thatgve might gain: 

Though man should try to take our prize 
By guile or cruel might ; 

We'll suffer all that man can do, 
And God defend the right! 


We'll not give up the Bible, 
But spread it far and wide, 
Until its saving voice is heard 
Beyond the rolling tide : 
Till all shall know its gracious power, 
And with one voice and heart, 
Resolve that from God’s holy Word 
We'll never, never part !—{ Methodist ( 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Pus.isHeD WEEKLY, By NaraanieL W 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in aawi' 

W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, “8° 


YOUTH’S COMPANION-- Vol. XXV2 
Bouna, in different styles of binding, 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $! 
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